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WALLS, 0 JERUSALEM ! WHO SHALL NEVER HOLD THEIR PEACE DAY NOR NIGHT.’? 


NO. 43. 





(Original.} or 
Essays on the Civil Law.—No. 4. 


of God. We can all judge whether our actions the manufacturer, and again the capitalist, sea- 


that affect others are dictated by the Christian|™@0 or planter is favored, but never the poor 
\law of love or the carnal motives of hate and sel-|man who has no party interest. This is done to 
fishness. We can easily determine whether we|®Muse, as the fisherman throw a tub to the whale 
: ido as we would be done by. The law or way of to call off his attention while they plant the dead- 

The laws of the Creator as revealed in nature|holiness is so plain, that the way faring man, ly harpoon in his vital parts. With these fancied 
are fixed and invariable in their operation; and though a fool, need not err therein. But though favors we are amused with patronising laws which 
we may ever rely upon them as absolutely cer-|4\) oan understand right—the law of heaven—and/|" their operation, contradiction and uacertamty, 
tainties. é 


For instance, the great law of physical) to it ‘ales j sicrain the public of its very life blood, and stab 
attraction,--that bodies tend to each other in may eppent to He principles in @ moment, yet it P 


. dist d age "\takes {rom three to five years to fit the brightest the public morals to death. So the Egyptians 
proportion to distance and quantity o matter—is| senius to practice law betore a human tribunal, | worshipped the crocadile, and we deify human in- 
invariable in its operation holding us on the earth, | And then the mistakes contradictions and failures! Stitution and trample on the laws of God. The 
—maintaining definite forms in various bodies— |The ablest attorneys, often after hearing the tes-!aws of our Creator are immutable and pure. 


BY REV. J. BAKER. 
UNCERTAINTY OF HUMAN LAWS, 


and moving the planets in their distant orbits! 
about the sun at: fixed distances and in definite} 
times. When the astronomer has once discover-| 
ed the motion, orbit, and distance of a heavenly ; 
body, he can predict its future movements with| 
certainty, for God changes not the laws of the) 
universe, When a chemist has once discovered! 
a new fact in his science, and finds an additional| 
chemical proportion, and has stated it to the| 
world, all others may test its truth and trace en 
same law, for the principles of definite propor- 
tions and chemical affinity are invariable. 
a Newton unfolds his wonderful discoveries in 
mathematics, all future pupils may avail them- 
selves of the benefit of his labors; for the rela- 
tions of numbers and the laws of distance and 
magnitudes change not. 

The laws of health are invariable in their ope- 
rations; nor can we violate them with impunity. 
Disease and suffering follow transgression, how 
much soever we may vary our fashions and call 
the penalties sent upon our misfortunes. Again, 
our physiological developements are the same as 
they were in the first parents of our race, much 
as may be asserted to the contrary, by him who 
swallows all aonsense when called orthodoxy, 
about man being originally immortal, or the 
equally credulous atheist who pretends to believe 
we are but the better developement of what 
was originally a plant. 

It is admitted also by all theists, that the au- 
thor of all natural aad physical laws, is also the 
moral ruler of the universe; consequently as 
these laws never change, ‘he great principles of 
moral duty and obedience required of intelligent 
creatures are always the same. Right and 


accountable, because he is said to know what is 
right; yet his actions wher tried by others who 
are free from all the base motives that warred| 
against his judgment, are of so doubtful a charac- 
ter that judges and jurors cannot agree whether 


timony, cannot predict the result of a suit, and our| Ours are conventional, and partial, and uncertain. 

'wisest judges often have their learned decisions| ‘If the Lord be God follow him; but if Baal then 
. e . po ”» 

‘reversed by a higher tribunal, Man with all the follow him. 





nfluence of passions and selfishness is supposed!| Original. 


Extracts from John Wesley's Sermons.—No. 3. 
BY REV. G. W. BAILEY. 





| In the following extracts, it will be perceived, 
idges ithat Mr. Wesley not only argues for the salvation 
he was doing right or wrong! How can the poor|of mankind from the bondage of sin and corrup- 


When harmed man know his duty,—how ean he be tion; but also, for the deliverance and redemp- 

: morally accountable, when, with all the facts and|tion of beasts, from their suffering, degrading con- 
circumstances in 
judges and profound jurors cannot as to the char-|this respect his views are extended,—even beyond 
ter of the transaction, whether it be right or|those of most Universalists. 


the case before wise/ dition, to a state of purity and happiness. In 


them, 


For the mission of 
wrong. Reader, it is not a trial of right by the| Universalism, as we conceive, is the mission of 
laws of God, but.a trial of actions by the laws of|Christianity—the revealing of the character and 
man, founded in selfishness and the protection of} government of God to intelligences—ereatures, 
property by coercive slavemaking fear. The\and the reconciling of man to the will of his Ma- 
philosopher who studies nature’s laws arrives at|ker. The scriptures are adapted to man’s wants, 
definite results; but lawsuits run on for years, be-|and reveal his destiny;—whereas they are not 
cause lawyers differ, judges decide the case in|brought down to the capacity of brutes, and can- 
flat contradiction to each other, and jurors can-/,ot be said to furnish very clear and satistectory 
not agree, though school boys, after learning the/evidence of their immortality and subsequent 
laws of arithmetic, would easily come to the same| glory. 

result, or the one who made the mistake would} Yet, there is nothing repulsive or abhorrent in 
have the error pointed out with a reprimand from|the idea of brule creation. Our regard for many 
the teacher, followed by ridicule from his class-|of the brutes such as those that are domes- 
mates. What glorious safeguard is law! How)ticated and become attached to us by familiarity 
sure it is! land reciprocal kindness, would lead us to rejoice 


Law must ever be uncertain when the result|i? their deliverance from bondage, to a perpetu- 
depends, net merely on right and justice, but |@! state of peace and enjoyment;—and could we 
also, on certain forms and antiquated terms hy|find sufficient evidenee of this, we would receive 
which justice must be sought and right claimed,|'* with pleasure. Mr. Wesley seems to find such 
and without which terms and forms, you are non- evidence in the language of Paul to the Romans, 
suited with cost—not on the attorney the author Where he says,—‘‘For the creature was made 














wrong are principles as immutable as the laws of 
love—the laws of God,—on which those princi- 
ples are fuunded. Hence many justly raise the 
inquiry, if in all things aad conditions man may| 
trace the laws of God either in nature or revela-| 
tion—if these laws are pure, perfect and immuta- 
ble, in what department has he given man the 





right, as his whim or fancy may dictate, to legis-/9€SS with which those who have experience in le- 





of the mistake—but you who were fool enough to subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
go to law for justice. Every man of ordinary ex-|"'m who hath subjected the same in hope,—be- 
perience can tell of suits which have failed through Cause the — itself also, shall be delivered 
a mere lack of some useless legal formally. That {rom the hondage of Senregee Sate the glorious 
more depends on the ingennity and tact of a law- liberty of the children of God.” From this ager 
yer than on justice is evident, from the eager- he argues with earnestness and zeal, in behalf. o- 
: brute and human redemption. His idea is, if I 


. . , er si understand him, that the new heaven and new 
late, that is to abolish, alter, or add to the laws gal matters, seek after the most experienced and 5 


of God. He may and should execute and obey 
the laws of God. But has hea right to make 


able counsel. Reader, think of all the lawsuits earth. spoken of in Revelation, are to become the 
lyou have been acquainted with which have been final abode of these two orders of beings:—the 


. he ne _ , former, for redeemed man—the latter, for immor- 
laws—to assume the right of a creator, and de-|contested to the end of law. How many of these 


cide to-day, as the sellishness of his nature 


have terminated as you believe to have been the talised animals. But we will let him speak for 
himself. What we present below, is found in the 





‘ love , ? Th; > = 
works and as party may triumph, what is law, and right way: Think of this and then reflect on the b 
the next year change that law and make it a 2gency of talent among lawyers, many, personal 
crime to do what «as formerly obedience? Man/influence, and good luck in the result, and you) “ But will the ereature,—wili even the brute crea- 
has so encumbered the mind with his laws, as to| Will need no argument to prove that justice would!tion, always remain in this deplorable condition ?— 


fore-mentioned work, on pages from 61 to 64. 





| ten h; * . ‘eg God forbid that we should affirm this,;—vea, or even 
shut out a due regard to the great and holy laws probably as olten have triumphed had the parties God + is, 


of the great Lawgiver of the universe. Let us 
now look at some of the consequences of this 
usurpation of divine rights. 

It is a point generally believed, and therefore 
will be conceded, that every being, who is morally 
accountable for his actions, understands the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, as far as his 
accountability extends. The idea of man’s being 
responsible for his actions is evidently founded 
on the opinion that he has faculties sufficient to 
enable him to judge what is right. If he has 
not this ability he is not morally responsible. But 
he has it so far as he is accountable to the laws 


While the ‘ whole creation 


\drawn lots for the verdict, besides the saving of Cntertain such My — , he} 
‘cost. The poor man however stands no chance] Senne. CO siseemed le ile ane “te prisetioees 
lin law with an obstinate rich opponent; and this! '),. ear of him that made them. While his creatures 
is the only certain point in legal affairs that I + payvail together in pain,’ he knoweth all their pain, 
iknow of. Yet what a vast amount of talent,!and is bringing them nearer and nearer to the birth, 
time and money, are expended in carrying on this! which shal! be accomplished in its season, He seeth 
demoralizing lottery. The same may be said ot|the earnest expectation wherewith ‘he whole anima- 


: ted creation watteth for that fina! manifestation of the 

the manufacture of new laws and _ constant} spose bpp 
change of old ones, commonly called legislation. |8°"S °! God ;—in which they themselves also shall be 
~*iflige 2 y 8 *| delivered, (not by annihilation,—axnihilation is not 


Like the wavering scales of a ballance, each of the} j,)iverance,) from the present bondage of corruption, 


various supposed interests of particular classes,| into a measure of the glorious liberty of the children 
rises and falls as it gives the most political weight.|of God. 


Our politicians one time favor the farmer, another 





“ Nothing can be more express. Away with vulgar 
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prejudices, and let the plain word of God take place. 
They ‘shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, into glorious |iberty:’ even a measure,—accord- 
ing as they are cepable—of ‘the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.’ 

“A general view of this is given us ia the twenty- | 
first chapter of Revelation,—when he that ‘ sitteth on 
the great white throne’ hath pronounced, ‘ Behold, I 
make all things new:’—when the word is fulfilled, 
‘The tabernacle of God is with men, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, 
and be their God :—then the following blessing will 
take place (not only on the children of men—there is 
no such restriction in the text, but) on every creature, 
according to its capacity. ‘God shall wipe away all} 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more | 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pains—for the former things are passed 
away.’ 

“To descend to a few particulars:—The whole 
brute creation will then, undoubjedly, be restored, not 
only to the vigor, strength, and swiftness, which they 
had at their creation,—but to afar higher degree of 
each than they ever enjoyed. They will be restored, | 
not only to that measure of understanding which they | 
had in paradise,—but to a degree of it, as much high- 
er than that, as the understanding of our elephant is 
beyond that of a worm. And whatever affections 
they had in the garden of God, will be restored with 
vast increase,—being exalted and refined, in a manner 
which we ourselves are not now able to comprehend, 
The liberty they then had will be completely restored, 
and thev will be free in all their natures. They will, 
be delivered from all unruly passions—from every dis- 
position that is either evil in itself, or has any tenden- 
ey toevil. Norage will be found in any creature— | 
no fierceness—no cruelty, or thirst for blood. So far 
from it, that ‘the wolf shall dwell with the lamb,— 
the leopard shall lie down with the kind; and the 
calf, and the yeung lion, and the fathing together; 


anda little child shall lead them.’ 
* * * + * 


* 

“ But though I doubt not that the Father of all has a 
tender regard tor even his lowest creatures, and that, 
in consequence of this, he will make them amenids, 
for all they suffer while under their present bondage, 
—yet [ dare not affirm that he has an equal regard 
for them, and for the children of men. 1 do not be- 
lieve that 

* He sees with equal eyes, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish, ora sparrow fall.’ 
“By no means. This is exceedingly pretty :--but 
it is absolutely fatse. For though 
‘Mercy, with truth and endless grace, 
O’er all! his works doth reign; 
Yet chiefly he delights to biess, 
His favorite creature, man.’ 

“ God regards his meanest creatures much ; but he 
regards man much more. He does not egually regard 
a hero and a sparrow—the best of men, and the low- 
est of brates. ‘ How much more does your heavenly 
Father care fer you ;’ says he who is in the bosom of | 
the Father. Those who thus strain the point are 
clearly confuted by his question, ‘Are not ye much 
better than they?’ Let it suffice, that God regards| 
every thing that he hath made in its own order,—and | 
in proportion to that measure of his own image which | 
he has stamped upon it. 

“ May I be permitted to mention here a conjecture 
concerning the brute creation? What if it should 
then please the all-wise—the all-gracious Creator to 
raise them higher in the scale of beings? What if it 
should please him, when he makes us equal to angels, | 
to make them what we are now: creatures capable of 
God! Capable of knowing, and loving, and enjoying 
the Author of their being? If it should be so, ought 
our eye to be evil because he is good? However this | 
may be, he will certainly do what will be most for his 
own glory. 

‘*** But what end,’ (says the ohjector) ‘does it an- 
swer to divell upon this subject, which we so imper- 
fectly understand. To consider so much as we do 
understand—-so much as God has been pleased to re- 
veal to us,--may answer that excellent end,—to illus: | 
trate that mercy of God, which is over all his works. | 
And it may exceedingly confirm our belief, that much | 
more he is loving to every man. For how well may | 
we urge our Lord’s words, ‘ Are ye not much betier| 
than they?’ If, then, the Lord takes such care of the | 
fowls of the air, and of the beasts of the field, shall 
he aot much more take care of you—creatures of a 
much nobler order? Ifthe Lord will save, (as the 
inspired writer affirms) both men and beast, in their 
several degrees,—-surely the children of men may put 
their trust under the shadow of his wings!” 

Springfe!d, Vt. 


Abel Chapman, .a man about 50 years of age, was 
sitting on the Railway track near buzzard’s Rock, 
about 12 wiles from Baltimore on the way to Fred- 
erick, when atrain came by end immediately crush- 


speaks in definite terms of the whole creation be- 
“To die is gain.”"—Sr. Paun. ing set at liberty. His confidence in these truths 
** Death is amazing gain.’’—Socrarss. ;which he defended, led him to affirm, that he was 
Paul, the author of the words quoted above,|more than conquerer through him who gave his 
was of Hebrew descent. He was a native of life for the world. They armed his soul with 


[Origie! 


_Tarsus, a city of Celicia, the principal seat of; Christian fortitude in the various trials he was 


literature during his day. By birth, he wasa Ro-| called to passed through. ‘The more he was per- 


‘man citizen. After spending some years in Ce- |secuted, the more precious were the hopes of the 


| licia, he went to Jerusalem. 


'sertion. 


to have glimpses of a better life. 
was the country where the poets and philosophers | 
‘had gone, 
|ets would be there. 
,of the Trojan war, were by his faith, enjoying. 
‘the frutt of their long tried virtue and toil. 


‘tile faith nearly forsook him, or the poison con- 


}men, but this I would not confidently assert.” 


‘nature, did not furnish sufficient evidence to the 


| which it is grounded, 
doubt, Paul was equal with Socrates. 


‘ed the ugadulterated truths of the Gospel. When 





ed him to death. Why will people sit in such places? 


While in this city, | 
he was instructed in the higher branches of Ro-| 
man and Jewish learning, by the celebrated Ga- 
maliel, a Jewish Rabbi. 

He was by nature, endowed with brilliant in- 
tellect. The comprehensiveness and precision 
with which he treats of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity in his epistles, are striking proofs of our as- 
His hatred of Christianity and its de- 
fenders; was a conspicuous trait in his character, ' 
before his conversion. All who have read his 
writings, are familiar with this fact. 

Socrates, who uttered the noble sentiment at 
the head of this article, was a philosopher of the 
highest merit, in the day in whieh he lived. At! 
that unjust tribunal, which condemned him to die, | 
on charge of corrupting the Athenian youth; he! 
said:—‘‘Death is amazing gain.” ‘This is a sub- 
lime thought for a heathen philosopher to ad-! 
vance. While standing before his judges, his 
thoughts were exercised with the consequences | 
of the probable sentence that would be pronoun-| 
ced upon him. 

From the sentiment, we have quoted, he seems | 
His heaven! 


Homer and Hesiod, the father of po- 
Ajax and Ulysses, the heroes 
With | 
such views, he looked upon death with calmness, | 


| His impressions were, that he should meet those 


great minds in the elysium. The society of such | 


/ persons as had delighted in the study of philoso- | 
| phy,—who had distinguished themselves in war, | 
| constituted his heaven. 


It was his faith, confus- | 
ed as it was, that enabled him to take the cup of | 
death with composure, But when he utters the| 


following sentiment, it seems that either his Gen- | 
fused his mind;—‘*I hope 1 am going to better 


At the last trying hour, a cloud of doubt dark- 
ened the faith of this philosopher. The light of 


mind uf a well-grounded hope in a happy immor- | 
tality beyond the grave. It has not, from the; 
time of Socrates to the presont, without the aid of 
Divine Revelation. 

“To die is gain,”—says the apostle. Let us 
look at this sentiment, and the evidence upon 
In point of erudition, no 
His ac- 
quaintance with Roman and Jewish law, was 
thorough. In his discourse to the Athenians, he 
showed that he was not deficient in a knowledge | 





of their pwets. But he had something more than | 


Gentile wisdom to guide him. He had been in-! 
structed in the school of Christ, where he learn- 


Socrates’ faith grew dim, the apostle’s became 
more clear and expansive. Christianity had 
opened to his mind, the treasures of divine truth. | 
To his son Timothy, he says, ‘‘God hath saved 
us, and called with an holy calling, not according 
to works, not according to his own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus betore 
the world began; but is now manifest by the ap- 
pearing of our Savior Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brough life and immor- 
tality to hight through the Gospel.” 

In writing to his Roman brethren, he takes a 
survey of the whole family of man, which was 
made subject te vanity, and declares in definite 
terms, that the ‘‘creation itself shall be delivered 
from the bondage of correption into the glorious 
liberty of the children ef God.” How limited 


was the philosopher’s faith, we ‘have tad in re- 
view, when compared with that of the apostle. 
The former hoped to enjoy the society of a few 





distinguished minds in his elysium. The latter 


Gospel to him. No doubts perplexed his mind in 
reference to his futare condition. 

With what firm assurance he spake to his Co- 
rinthian brethren:—‘‘We know, that, if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God an house not made 
with hands eternal inthe heavens.” Jesus and 
the resurrection were the foundation upon which 
he built his hopes of a future, happy existence. 
In fact, Jesus and the resurrection were the bur- 
den of the apostle’s preaching. Again: he de- 
clares, ‘*But is now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept, tor 
since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.” These are some of 
the reasons which the apostle has given us, to 
show why it is, that, ‘‘ To die is gain.”” This 
truth is important to him, not from the fact that 
a few were to be made holy, but because, he 
looked ahead toa period, when the moral uni- 
verse now in sin, will be cleansed from corruption, 
and put on the beautiful image of the heavenly. 

Fairfield, Vt. oa. $2. 


[Original.} 
As the evening bell aunonnced the ninth hoar of night, the 
spirit said unto me, * Take thy pen and write.” 


Toll on, toll on, in pensive song, 

O let thy chimings still flow on; 

In tones sublime they seem to sing 

Of bells that will forever ring. 

Yet still I hear thy dying sound, 
Afloating on the breezes round; 

But faint and fainter still they grow, 
As on the moaning winds they flow; 
Alas! those strains they soon must die, 
O tell me why! O tell me why: 


Toll on, toll on, the gentle bell 

Of thy deep tones no tongue can tell; 

They waft on high my raptured soul 

To plains where honeyed zephyrs roll. 

O let each gale still bear thee by, 

And carry thee on billows high; 

O let thy rapturous chimings stay, 

And linger till the break of day; 

But ah! thy quiverings sounds too soon must die, 
Canst thou, night’s herald, tell me why ? 


Toll on, toll on, thy music sweet, 
Whispers of worlds with joy replete; 
It wafts my mind to worlds above, 
Like some prelude to perfect love. 
And there I muse and weep on high, 
To think thy mellow tones must die; 
Though heavenly voices load the air, 
Vet still l hear thy chimings there; 
Alas! how faint thy quiverings grow, 
Farewell, I yield to let thom go. 
Bridgewater. 


J. M. 








The Albany Knickerbocker says a good thing 
jn its own way occasionally. We eut the follow- 
ing from the last number of that paper: 


*“ Thank God, the Lord loves us yet, if we do cut 
each other’s throats. If any body doubts it, let him 
take a stroll through the country and see His affection 
written in violets on every hill-top. Let him do 
this, and he’ll come home a better man. No one 
fires his neighbor’s altar the same day he wanders 
through God’s goodness as ’tis lavished in the coun- 
try. Never.” 





Sensible Advice. 

‘© If you marry,” said a Roman Consul to his 
son, ‘‘let it be to a woman who has judgment 
enough to superintend the getting of a meal of 
victuals; taste enough to dress herself; pride 
enough to wash her face before breakfast; and 
sense enough to hold her tongue when she has 
nothing to say.” 





One Young, a leading Saint among the Mormons 
at Nauvoo, has published an epistle to the ‘*Elders,”’ 
from which the following is an extract: ‘* Elders whe 
go abroad and borrow horses or money and run away 
with it, will be cut off from the church without cere- 
mony: and they need not'look for that lenity which 
they have had heretofore!” 











WATCHMAN AND 


REPOSITORY. 








—— 





(Original.] | 
An Anti-going-to-Law-Nociety. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have perused with much satis- | 
faction, the three first articles from the pen of Rev. | 
J. Baker in the columns of your paper, on the na- | 
ture and operation of Law. It gives me satisfaction 
to know that we have the privilege, through the me- 
dium of the press untrammeled, to present to the | 
minds of a reading community, those facts deemed | 
necessary for the promotion of virtue, brotherly 
kindness and equal rights among men. It is also 
gratifying to have those who are set as watchmen 
upon the walls, point out those errors which, in their 
nature, tend to disturb the peace and social happi- 
ness of society—and not only so, but point out and 
walk in that path that leads to present and future 
prosperity. The subject and information of the 
Rev. gentleman are particularly gratifying to the 
friends of the cause in Stowe, at this time, on ac- 
count of having had the subject under consideration 
here, for a few months past, and having formed an 
association to remedy (so far as practicable) the 
evils of which those articles complain. I earnestly 
hope the gentleman will continue his well begun la- 
bor of love, till all the material facts and natural re- 
sults of those facts shall be fairly before the people. | 

The association to which [ refer, is in its infancy | 
—consisting of only twenty-seven members, at the 
head of which, stands two respectable preachers of | 
the place. ‘The leading object of the association is, 
to refer al! matters of difference between its mem- 
bers to a board of arbitrators for final settlement. | 
But, as in other cases of reform, we have difficulties | 
to encounter, the most prominent of which is the | 
opposition of the entire faculty of the law; some of 
whom, I am informed, threaten to abandon 
meetings they usually attend, on account of their | 
minister having joined the association. Others op | 
pose it because, as they say, it will die out for wan: | 
of support. Others still, because the common peo- | 
ple are incompetent to decide on the legal rights of | 
citizens, and on this account the higher tribunals | 
composed of legal men become necessary. ‘The as- 
sociation is not at all disheartened by what we have 
to encounter, so far. We think, in the first place, 
that leaving a meeting because the minister has join- | 
ed amoral society, strictly in unison with the dis- 
pensation of the gospel committed to him to premul- 
gate, will have no tendency to injure the cause. 
Again, we think the labor of opposing it for the rea- 
son it will die fur want of support, is altogether in- 
consistent. As to the objection of the incompetency 
of the common, people, to decide matters of dispute, 
we wish with eandor to examine and decide accord- 
ing to the best light we have. 

In the first place, it is frankly admi:ted by the ob- 
jector that there are many plain eases which go to | 
the higher tribunals, which might better be decided | 
at home, but that class of cases which are so equal- | 
ly balanced that the nicest perception is required to | 
decide them, shonld go up. Now, we agree with | 
the gentleman as to plain cases, and we think that a 
large proportion of cases which are now supposed | 
to be intricate, if they were presented in a plain 
manner, to a plain board of arbitrators, would be | 
ended much more to the satisfaction and interest of | 
the parties than they now are. Ifa case is so doubt- | 
ful as to its true merits which way it ought to termi- | 
nate, we think it better be closed in the shortest pos- | 
sible way; for both parties in such a contest are sure 
either to get killed or seriously wounded by the time | 
they arrive at the final decision of the Supreme | 
Court. N. Fosrsr. | 

Stowe, May 2d, 1845. 








| 

Little people sometimes perform great and noble | 
deeds; and great folks are often guilty of little and , 
mean actions. | 














The brightest jewel pertaining to a woman is not | 
worn upon her finger, neither does it glitter upon her | 
bracelets—it lies buried beneath a whole cargo of | 


silks, satins and laces, in the casket of her mind. | 





fOriginal.] 

Supposing a thing. 
Br. Battov:—Surrose a preacher goes into a 
place and is engaged to preach a certain period of 
time, and he fulfills his engagement—and at the same 





time contracts a few small debts with A. B. and C.; 
and finally, goes away and does not settle up with 
his creditors, What should you say of such a preach- 
er? Would it be right for him to act thus, when the | 
command is, “Owe no man any thing”? ~Wit1 you 


| ANSWER? 


Again—Svurrose the case is reversed—a preacher 
is not paid for his services, and goes away leaving | 
an unsettled account with the society—Are the peo- 
ple not in the fault? Is there no blame to come up- 
on them? Is it fair dealing thus to manage? [| on- 
ly ask the question. Will you answer this also? 

Now the society would lose all confidence in the 
man who was guilty of the first mamed case, and 
would not consider him a suitable man to preach the 
gospel. But as it regards the latter—oh, all is right 
and proper. If we do wrong it is no matter. If we 
transgress that’s our own business. Now, is it not 
best to act consistent in all things? If a certain so- 
ciety thinks that some one has not treated them in 
that spirit which the gospel dictates, let them ponder 
for a moment, and ask, ‘Is there not a cause?” 
And perhaps they will suppose that he has a reason 
to act thus, and that his confidence has been im- 
peached, and that they are in the fault. 

By giving this an insertion, with answers, you 
will oblige a constant Reaper. 


[Original.] 


$$$ rence 7 


Have disappeared,—All are gone 

To the great hunting-ground. 

Why should I longer live to see 

‘The inroads, which the white-man makes, 
Upon my tribe’s domains? Father— 

I come to meet you, and our tribe 

Where parting is no more. 


He ceased, 
And with a steady eve, he took 
One last, long, ling’ring view, of his 
Once happy home, he gazed upon 
The hills, which once with verdure clad 
He call’d his own, where oft he had 
In boy-hood days chased the wild deer 
To covert, and in his pride had sent 
The swift winged messenger of death, 
And laid him low. 


And now again 
His thoughts were on his father, and 
His tribe, he turned around, and with 
A bold but plaintive air, he sung 
His mournful death-song; gave the wild 
And thiilling war-whoop; then he plunged 
Into the boilng flood, and sunk 
To rise no more! 7 

Meriden, N. H. 


P. R. 











Odd Fellows. 


‘The subjoined table taken from the Odd Fellows 
Offering shows that the increase of this society with- 
| in the last few years, is almost without a parallel in 
| the history of benevolent associations. Devoted to 
charitable objects, bringing blessings to the ill, the 
needy, the widow, and the fatherless, and a most 
pleasing indication of the wide spread feeling of be- 
nevolence, which despite of all that is croaked about 





Bra. Battov:—I noticed, in the last Watchman, an 


man; and I was pleased with the spirit of the arti- 


cle. I hope the author will always cherish the same 
toward all men. ‘There is always hope where there | 


is life. 
But will “*R. S.” have the goodness to be so con- 
descending as to inform the writer, what he means 
by “* Curistran Universatism”? Is there any oth- 
er kind of Universalisms Lam “A Youne Minis- 
Ter,” and perhaps I have not got hold of the right 
kind. I wish to be right—and I ask for information. 
He is aged, and perhaps can give usa chapter on 
* Christian Universalism.” N.C. EZ 
East Randolph, May 5th, 1845. 


[Original.] 

The Last Chieftain. 
Upon a lofty rock, that overhung 
The broad and thundering cataract 
Of the Niagara, stood an Indian Chief, 
The last of all his mighty tribe. 
Alone he stood, and pondered thus 
Upon their fate. 
That father, who was proud to teach 
His son’s unpracticed eye, to aim 


All, all are gone. 


The unerring arrow, and to send 
Death to the haughty foeman; 

Whose hand was ever ready to assist 
His youthful son, to take that trophy 
From the head of fallen foe 

Which makes the warrior mighty, he 
Has gone to that far distant land. 

And his vast tribe, that kept in awe 
Surrounding nations—be with pride, 
Relinquished to his son for guidance. 
They too are gone; the ruthless white-man 
Came with fire, and sword, and with 
That curse to all the human race, 

‘* Fire-water,’’ and spread destruction 
In our midst. My tribe was lured 

By strong professions of regard; 
They grasped the bait and fell, and.I 
Alone am left to tell the tale. 

The spots, which, by our council fires 
Were lighted up, are now thick studded 
By the domes of the vile white-man. 
And our dense forest, where the deer 
Was wont to dwell, before his axe 


| the false selfishness of society, warms the hearts of 


the | article from “ R. S.,” in relation to a certain young | men into sympathetic fellowship with their race, we 


| wish that it may continue in the same proportion to 
extend its sphere of charitable usefulness. 

The recent barbarous murder in Baltimore affords 
a striking instance of the utility of this institution. 
Paul Roux, a perfect stranger in the city, is murder- 
ed, and it is left to the authorities to provide for his 
interment. It being ascertained however, that he 
was a member of one of the lodges, immediately a 
| thousand friends start up. All the attentions which 
| the most anxious relatives could have desired, are 
rendered, and a reward is offered for the detection 
of the murderer. The consolation which these ser- 
vices have conferred upon the deceased, is apparent 
from a letter written by Daniel Robertson, his bro- 
ther-in-law, residing at Savannah, to G. R. Dodge, 
of Baltimore, in which after expressing an intention 
to have the body removed to the South, he says: 

‘¢ Our warmest thanks are due to the Odd Fellows 
and the citizens of Baltimore in general, for their 
promptitude in taking charge of the body and giving 
it a respectable funeral.” 





| 


j 
| 


| 
} 
} 


Year. Initiations. Revenue. Lodges. Members. 
1840 3,243 $50,298 70 155 11,166 
1841 6,822 115,878 11 199 17,854 
1842 7,836 163,719 71 265 24,160 
1843 8,749 191,635 22 $52 30,543 
1844 13,486 262,280 00 466 44,627 








} 
| “Gentlemen never Swear.” 


| So said Washington, who, we believe, never ai- 
Jowed swearing in his presence or hearing, while in 
the command of the army of the Revolution. 

Of course, Washington did not mean that boys 
could not swear, and yet be very fine young gentle- 
men. What looks more interesting than to see a 
boy just out of his diapers puffing away at a long nine. 
and every now and then rolling outa good round 
oath? ‘To deny these young juveniles the privilege 
of swearing, would be to deprive them of the strong 
evidence of their manhood, and forever blast theig 
prospects of being gentlemen. If Washington — 
lived in our refined and enlightened day, he wouk 
better have understood what constitutes a gentleman 
He would then probably have said, there is no ne; 
cessity for gentlemen to swear, but if the boys don’ 
swear, nobody will ever know that they are gentle 
men. 





A school mistress advertised lately for an assistan 
accustomed to confinement. She received an ans 
swer from a mother of twelve children. 





Most arts require long study and application; bu? 
the most useful art of all, that of pleasing, requires 
only the desire. 








Ladies? Department. 
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[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 


The Dreams of Old, 


The dreams of old have faded, 

Their wondrous spells are o’er; 
We cannot be persuaded 

To try their power once more. 
Our wisdom now is scornin 

What our fathers deemed a boon; 
The world’s bright hours of morning 

Have melted in her noon. 
Yet for the parted glory 

They shed on mortal mould, 
Think gently of the phantasy 

That framed the dreams of old. 


Where are the fairy legions 
That peopled vale and grove, 
And ¢verspread earth’s regions 
With strange ethereal love? 
The flowers their essence haunted 
Are blooming gaily still, 
But Time hath disenchanted 
The meadow and the rill. 
There’s not a child who listens, 
When their magic tale 1s teld, 
Who does not know they were but dreams, 
Those radiant dreams of old! 


Where is the high aspiring 
That the star-watcher knew, 

Born of the pure desiring 
For the holy and the true ? 

The faith, that never halted 
Heaven’s starry page to read, 

And framed a dream, exalted 
Unte a prophet’s creed, 

Who now would seek the planets, 
The future to unfold, 

Who, as the grave astrologer, 
Revive the dreams of old? 


Where is the kindred spirit, 
With weary endless quest, 

Still haping to inherit 
Earth’s riches, and be blest? 

No more beside his furnace 
The alchemist may bend— 

No more, in lonely sternness, 
His secret labors tend, 

We have a bolder wisdom 
To multiply our gold, 

An open craft to supersede 
The strongest dream of old. 


So pass the dream of ages, 
And leave but little trace, 
Visions of bards and sages, 
New wisdom can efface; 
Dreams, that have won the fearful 
The ‘hope for better days : 
Dreams, that ‘have filled the cheerful 
With terrer and amaze! 
All pass—doth nothing linger 
With deathle-s things enrolled, 
That shall not perish and depart, 
Amidst the dreams of old? 


Yes—what ‘upheld the martyr 
Amidst that final strife, 

When he refused to barter 
This holy faith ‘for life ? 

‘What cheered the pilgrim strangers 
To lofty thought and deed, 

‘To sow, ’midst death and dangers, 
The gospel’s sacred seed ? 

They hoped the world’s wide nations 
Its fru should yet behold, 

And was their glorious faith a dream, 
A fading dream of old? 


No—by the'babe’s devotion 
Lisped at his mother’s knee, 

And by her'deep emotion 
Its early trust to see : 

And by the bond of union, 
The faithful ‘here may prove, 

And by the blest communion 
Of ransomed ones above, 

We feel that here no vision 
Was with the past ‘enrolled, 

That the Christian faith may never be 
A baseless dream of old! 





Homan Lire.—Hope writes the poetry of the boy, 
but memory that of the man. Man looks forward 
with smiles, but backward with sighs. Such is the 
wise providence of God. ‘The cup of life is sweet- 
est at the brim, the flavor is impaired as we drink 
deeper, and the dregs are made bitter, that we may 
net struggle when it is taken from our lips. 


Valley of Tears. {[t had obtained this name, not 
only on account of the many sorrowful adventures 
which peer passengers commonty meet with in their 
journey through it; but also because most of these 
travellers enter into it weeping and crying, and left 
it in very great pain and anguish. This vast valley 
was full of people of all colors, ages, sizes, and de- 
scriptions. But whether white, or black, or tawny, 
all were travelling the same road; or rather, they 
were taking different little paths, which all led to the 
same common end. 

Now it was remarkable, that notwithstanding the 
different complexions, ages and tempers of this vast 
variety of people, yet all resembled each ether in 
this one respect, that each had a burden on his back 
which he was destined to carry through the toil and 
heat of the day, until he should arrive, by a jovger 
or shorter course, at his journey’s end. These bur- 
dens would, in general, have made the pilgrimage 
quite intolerable, had not the lord of the valley, out 
of his great compassion for these peer pilgrims, pro- 
vided, among other things, the following means for 
their relief: 

In their full view over the entrance of the valley, 
there were writtea ia letters of gold the follewing 
words: 

“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS.” 

Now I saw, in my vision, that many of the travel- 
lers hurried en without stopping to read this inscrip- 
tion, and others, though they had once read it, yet 
paid little er no attention to it. A third sort thought 
it very good advice for other people, but very sel- 
dom applied it to themselves. They uniformly de- 
sired to avail themselves of the assistance which by 
this injunction others were bound to offer them, but 
seldom considered that the vbligation was mutual, 
and that reciprocal wants and reciprocal services 
formed the strong cord in the bond of charity. In 
short, I saw that teo many of these people were of 
opinion that they had burdens eneugh of their own, 
and there was therefore no eccasion to take upon 
them those of others; se each tried to make his own 
load as tight, and his own journey as pleasant as he 
ceuld, without so much as once casting a theught on 
a poor overloaded neighbor. Here, however, [ have 
to make a rather singular remark, by which I shall 
plainly show the folly of these selfish people. It 
was so erdered and contrived by the lord of the val- 
ley, that if any ene stretched eut his hand te lighten 


4a neighbor’s burden, in fact he never failed to find 


that he at that mement also lightened his own. Be- 
sides, the benefit of helping each other was as mutu- 
al as the obligation. If a man helped his neighbor, 
it commonly happened that some other neighbor 
came by-and-by and helped him in his turn; for 
there was no such thing as what was called indepen- 
dence in the whole valley. Not one of all these 
travellers, however stout and strong, could move on 
comfortably witheut assistance, for so the lord of 
the valley, whose laws were, all of them, kind and 
good, had expressly ordained. 

I stood still to watch the pregress of these poor 
wayfaring peeple, whe moved slowly en, like sv ma- 
ny ticket-porters, with burdens ef various kinds on 
their backs; of which some were heavier, and some 
were lighter, but from a burden of one kind or oth- 
er not-one traveller was entirely free. There might 
be some difference in the degree, and some distinc- 
tion mm '‘the nature, but exemption there was none. 
Tue Winow.—A sorrowful widow, appressed 
with the burden of grief for the loss of an affection- 
ate husband, moved heavily on; and weuld have 
been bowed down by her heavy ‘load, had not the 
surviving children, with great alacrity, stepped for- 
ward and supported her. Their kindness, after a 





while, so much lightened the load, which threatened 
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“Bear ye ont another's Burdefis.” 
BY HANNAH MORE. 
Once upon a time methought | set out upon a long 
journey, aad the place through which [ travelled ap- 
peared to be a dark valley, which was called the 


at first to be intolerable, that she even went on her 
way with cheerfulness, and more than repaid their 
help, by applying the strength she derived from it to 
their future assistance. 
Tae Hussanp.—I next saw a poor old man tot- 
tering under a burden so heavy, that I expected him 
every mement to sink under it. [ peeped into his 
pack, and saw it was made up of many sad articles; 
there was poverty, oppression, sickness, debt, and, 
what made by far the heaviest part, undutiful chil- 
dren. {was wondering how it was that he got on 
even so well as he did, till I spied his wife, a kind, 
meek, Christian woman, who was doing her utmost 
to assist him. She quietly got behind, gently laid 
her shoulder to the burden, and earried a much larg- 
er portion of it than appeared to me, when I was at 
a distance. It was not the smallest part of the ben- 
efit, that she was anxious to cenceal it. She not on- 
ly sustained him by her strength, but cheered him 
by her counsels. She told him that, “ through much 
tribulation we must enter into rest; that ‘he who 
overcometh shall inherit all things.” In short, she 
supported hig fainting spirit, so that he was enabled 
to ‘run with patience the race which was set before 
him.” 

Tre xinp NgeigHs0r.—An infirm, blind woman 
was creeping forward with a very heavy burden, in 
whieh were packed sickness and want, with number- 
less other of those raw materials, out of which hu- 
man misery is worked up. She was so weak that 
she could not have got on at all, had it not been for 
the kind assistance of another woman almost as poor 
as herself ; who, though she kad no light burden of 
her own, cheerfully lent an helping hand to a fel- 
low-traveller who was still more heavily laden. This 
friend had indeed littie or nething to give, but the 
very veice of kindness is seothing to the weary. 
And I remarked in many other cases, that it was not 
so much the degree of the help afforded, as the man- 
ner of felping, that lightened the burdens. Some 
had a coarse, rough, clumsy way of assisting a 
neighbor, which, though in fact it might be of real 
use, yet seemed, by galling the traveller, to add to 
the load it was intended to lighten; while I observed 
in others, that so cheap a kindness as a mild word, 
or even an affectionate {ook made a poor burdened 
wretch move on cheerily. The bare feeling that 
some human being cared for him, seemed to lighten 
the load. But to return te this kind neighbor. She 
had a little old book in her hand, the covers of which 
were torn out by much use. When she saw the 
blind weman ready to faint, she would read hera 
few words eut of this beak, such as the following: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” “‘ Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” ‘1 will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” ‘For our light affiiction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” These 
quickened the pace, and sustained the spirits of the 
blind traveller; and the kind neighbor, by thus di- 
recting the attention of the poor sufferer to the bles- 
sings of a better world, helped to enable her to sus- 
tain the afflictions of this, more effectually than if 
she had had gold and silver to bestew on her, 
Tue Crercyman.~—A pious minister sinking un- 
der the weight of a distressed parish, whose world- 
ly wants he was totally unable to bear, was sudden- 
ly relieved by a charitable widow, who came up and 
‘took all the sick and hungry on ‘her shoulders as her 
part of the load. The burden of the parish, thus 
divided, became tolerable. The minister being no 
jonger bowed down by the temporal distresses of his 
people, applied himself cheerfully to his own part 
‘of the weight. And it was pleasant to see how these 
two persons, neither of them very strong, or rich, or 
healthy, by:thus kindly uniting together, were ena- 
bled to bear the weight of a whole parish, though 
‘singly, either of them must have sunk under the at- 
‘tempt. And remember one great grief I:felt.dur- 
ing my whole journey was, that I did net eee mere 
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vof this union and concurring kindness, more of this 
-acting in. concert, by which all the burdens might 
shave.been so easily divided. It troubled me to ob- 
-serve, that of all the laws of the valley, there was 
‘not one more frequently broken than the law of kind- 


ness. 
a 
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“[Original.] 
A Conversation on Gardening, 
BETWEEN MARY AND JULIA. 

Julia.—Good morning, Mary. So you are making 
your garden already. Well, for my part I don’t see 
what pleasure you can fiud in digging in the dirt. 

Mary.—lI love flowers, and I cannot have a flow- 
er garden without “ digging inthe dirt,” as you call 
it; although | am not exactly doing that, as my bro- 
ther Henry was so kind as to dig it for me, but after 
this the ground hus to be prepared for the seeds, and 
1 rake:it over, and then if there are any coarse hard 
lumps of earth, [ either break them up with my 
hands, or pick them out. 

J.—O dear! I could not take so much trouble, and 
then have to wait such a long time for the «flowers 
too. [am sure it is not worth while to spend one’s 
time so. 

M.—How much of every day do you spend in 
play? 

J.—I can’t tell. I play all the time [ am out of 
school if I have a mind to. 

M.—Theryou would surely do as much good, to 

say the least, if you spent part of that time in gar- 
dening. Mother has so much to de that | help her 
all I can, and she allows me three hours every day 
to myselfto spend in what employment I choose, and 
last Summer she gave me.this little piece of ground, 
on condition that | would work in it at least an hour 
-every day, And mother tells me how to make it, 
and has given me all these nice roots of pinks, and 
~sweet-williams, and violets. Don’t you see how 
‘they are beginning to sprout? I think it is-so pleas- 
ant to see the first green Neaves peeping out of the 
ground after it:has so long been covered with snow; 
and then after sowing the seeds to watch their.coming 
up and to see how much they grow-every day, and 
to water them. 1am sure Julia if you would have 
a garden, you would soon love to tend it too. 

J.—Indeed I:dor’t think.I-should. I am going to 
-spend the afternoon with Emily Baker,:and you had 

better come toe. She had a nice swing put up this 
morning, and we shall have rere fun. 

M.—I should like to go, but mother said I had 
‘better sow my seeds this afternoon as it looks like 
rain, and perhaps I may not be able:to do so to-mor- 
-row if it is wet, and the rain-you know will do them 
good. ‘Tell Emily, if mother will‘let me, 1 will go 
-and see her swing to-morrow. * * = #* 

J.—[(Eatering the garden.] Well, Mary, your 
flowers do:look beautifut! It seems only the other 
‘day that there was scarcely any thing to be seen, and 
1 did not believe you would have any thing so hand- 
some. And how neat your beds-look, net a:weed to 
‘be seen. 

M.—Yes, I think [ am now rewarded for my pains. 
I have spent a good deal of time in my garden this 
‘Summer, and -have kept it pretty .free from weeds, 
‘but weeding I must confess I do not:like, it is the on- 
y unpleasant part of the work to me, but for all 
‘that, I have not neglected .it, as I knew that it was 
very necessary, and that if the weeds.were allowed 
‘to grow they would spoil the flowers. This is fath- 
‘er’s birth-lay, and [ am going to present him-with a 
boquet. .[ was so afraid that my mignonette would 
not blessom in time, beeause he is so fond'of it, but 
ithas. Only see how sweet it is. 

J.—It is very sweet indeed. How many ‘kinds 
‘you have! Here.are several kinds of roses, sweet 
| peas,i houey-suckies, lupins, and:{ doti’t-know' how 
‘many others. 


* 


M.—Yes, and { have had a great many more that 
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paration. ‘The former is the greater work, but the 
latter is the most popular. 

The most powerful causes are silent and unseen. 
—Ohio Observer. 


‘THE WATCHMAN. 


ELI BALLOU, EDITOR. 





blossomed early in the Spring. Do you see this low 
bunch of large leaves? ‘That is the lily of the val- 
ley, and it is my favorite flower, The stem grows 
up from the bottom of the leaf to the height of five 
or six inches, and from each stem a number of little 
white flowers hang down in the form of a bell, and 
they smell so sweet. [never pass them without 
thinking of king Solomon. 

J.—Why, what have they to do with him? 

M.—Don’t you remember what Jesus says? “ Con-| 


sider the lilies of the field, how they grow, they toil Ought Ministers to reeeive Pay for Preaching ? 

not, neither do they spin, yet I zay unto you that) Some, in these days of radicalism, are saying, “* We 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of | want a free gospel. We are opposed to paying for preach- 
these.” I don’t know if this is the same flower that; ing. We would have men preach the gospel freely, 
Christ meant, but I like to think itis. And he spoke | without money and withou® price.” True, the gospel 
the truth, for [ am sure that nothing that some peo- | sheald be free, in a certain sense—so should all truth be 
people think fine can be half as beautiful as a flower. | free. Shall we, therefore, refuse to pay for historical 
Mother says flowers are a proof of God’s goodness, | 24 scientific lectures, and all teachers of schools, acad- 


in giving us a way of being happy that is so imno- emies, colleges, &c., so that truth may be free to the 
; rising generation? Shall we refuse to support the press ? 


cent and instructive. And I believe they do good | : 
besides, for 1 took some the other day to poor Miss | Cie wo buy ne leeks of scien or history, 08 am 
Rice who has been sick so long, and when €he held | ashe te oa oe aan — om = — 
out her hand and took them, she smiled, thuugh she | cnentammanne aaa ve cen rose aenes 
looked very pale and sad before, and said the sight | principle, that we pay school teachers and instructors of 
wer act wees oa h Thad h | all ether kinds. Why should the teacher of the sciences 

awa Say: Say we ad such & gar- | be paid—but net the religious and moralteacher? Wh 

den. Ido get tired of play sometimes, and when I air man who anne truth in books and m4 
do now, | shall think of your flowers and wish £ had | pers—but refuse te pay him who makes oral communica- 
them to. look at. ltions ef the same truth? The fact is, the question, 
M.—You are welcome to come und see mine as of- | whether preachers shall have pay for their services, re- 
ten as you please, and if you will ask your father | ally involves the question whether we shall have any 
for a little piece of ground, I will help you to make! ministry at all, or not. { mean, whether we shall have 
a garden, and give you some roots and seeds. But a class ef men who endeavor to prepare themselves for 
you cannot do any thing about it now, you must wait | preaching, and make the promulgation of the gospel, 
till another season. Mrs. Warren has been so kind | and pastoral duties—such as visiting families and the 
us to promise me some of her tulips and dahlias, and | sick, &¢e.—the business of their lives. Because, it is ap- 
I will give you some of them also. parent, that, if aclass of men devote their whole time 
J.—Thank you, Mary, you are very kind, and to this business, they must be supported by the people, 
when I learn how, I will help you with your garden; | fr whom they labor. If preachers receive no pay for 
we can work together you know, and it will be so their labors, then, none but the tieh can adopt this call- 
le went it? a ee ing,—or, if ethers became Proclaimers of the gospel, they 
sD ‘must labor with their hands during the week, and then 
appear in the pulpit on:the Sabbath, and deal out such 
things as they have. There are but few men who can 
thus labor with business.cares and the perplexity of sec- 
ular matters on their minds, and speak so as to instruct 
and edify an audience. There are, perhaps, a very few 
men, whe have by nature, such active and strong powers 
of mind—such graeping and retentive memories—as to 
‘succeed ‘tolerably well in this way, but the number is 
very small indeed—and even these would do vastly more 
.good by a constant devotion of their time and talents to 
one avocation, than by having their energies divided 
among different objects -of pursuit. No doubt, if the 
Universalist community wish for a ministry of this kind 
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The Wine-Glass. 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Whe 
-hath wounds without cause? 

Whe hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the 
wine! They ‘that go to 
seek mixed wine! Look 
mot thou upon the 
wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its 
COLOR IN THE 


CUP: —composed of men who.come from their six-days labor 
#4 ‘in the field—in the shops,—+from their counters and their 
wie : * counting rooms—with heads filled with schemes of farm- 
‘moveth itself ing, and plans of machinery, and-speculation, and mon- 
aright. | epemabing, they-can have -such a ministry. But it will 
th - be, as a general thing, an entirely inefficient and useless 

e last 


ministry. It will be a ministry immersed in worldly con- 
cerns—a ministry that cannot spend much time in visit- 
ung and holding private conversations—that cannot spend 
‘much time in comforting and consoling the sick and sor- 
Tron and Wooden Weiiges. )rowing—that can instruct but a few of the more ignorant 
‘Child.—Father, those iron wedges are not gooti ‘Portion of the people. We know it issaid, that ** Those 
for much; one of your:wooden wedges is worth half, whe are inspired with the Holy Spirit, and properly call- 
a dozen of them. +ed-of God to preach, can preach without so,much edu- 
Father.—Why so? \-cation and so much study.”” We know that such can 
preach; but how do they preach? We have heard this 


Child.—Because the iron wedges: are so-small-and | sabe 
workiso slow. You are obliged to pound, and pound | class of preachers among all denominations; and we 
ana pound poe after all, you aie ate prc _ know that they can instruct and edify only a small por- 
, ? >] 1 os 


. f th nity. We allow, that to be under the 
crack in the log. But when you put in one of .your | i aati ainangeetertir 


her , | influence of the Holy Spirit, is a necessary qualification 

great wooden wedges,-how it flies — ‘for a preacher. No man can preach the gospel properly 
Father.—But, if the iron wedge did not first make without being guided by “The Spirit of Trath;’” but a 
the crack, how could:l put in the wooden wedge? | 


‘it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder. 








, good education, aad many other qualifications are also 
Child-——Well, l love tosee the wooden wedges} necessary in order tovbe acceptable and useful as a pub- 
| lic advocate -of Christianity, Say what you will of be- 
There are two kinds of wotk to be done in’ this | ing taught and guided by theSpirit—it is all good—but, 
world—the work of preparation, which is slow and | how does it happen, that,-even among the Friends,.or 


work, at any rate. 








difficult, and the work of reaping the results of pre- | Quakers, their well educated men are: their best preach- 
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ers. Their public advocates vary in degrees of useful- 
ness as speakers, according to their natural abilities and 
acquirements, just as do the preachers of other denomi- 
nations. How vastly greater was, and is, the influence 
of the learned and good William Penn, than that of the 
more ignorant and uneducated speakers and ministers of 
this same denomination! Others may have meant equal- 
ly as well as a Barclay, a Penn, a Fothergill, a Clark- 
son or a Carey—may have been as good at heart, but, 
have the uneducated among the Friends done as much, 
and exerted as wide and lasting an influence in the 
world as those? Certainly not. I know, that Adin Co- 
ry and some others,—comparatively unlettered men,— 
were powerful speakers, and exerted a strong influence 
with a certain class—but, even Corey was not adequate 
to benefit the best informed and most highly cultivated 
of his own society, and I haye been informed that when 
he had preached a few times in a place, he ceased to in- 
struct and edify. It should be remembered too, that he 
was, by nature a sfrong man, both in body and in mind. 
There are but few such. Our rare geniuses are not the 
proper ones by which to form rules for mankind in gene- 
ral. 


The fact is, we can have no efficient and useful minis- 
try—no able writers, adequate to meet our learned op- 
posers in every department of theological and biblical 
facts, arguments and criticism, unless we have a class of 
men who devote their talents and time unreservedly to 
the ministry—to theological and biblical learning—to 
the sciences—to the preparation of sermons—the wri- 
ting of essays and books for the dissemination of truth. 

It is plain then, that our cause requires an efficient 
ministry; but, an efficient ministry we cannot have, un- 
less a class of men make the promulgation of the gos- 
pel and the discharge of pastoral duties, the business of 
their lives. If a class of men make this their regular 
calling, then, it is evident, that they should and must re- 
ceive a salary, or, at least, a maintenance by the people. 
** The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Luke x, 7. This 
was the language of Christ, addressed to his disciples, 
when he sent them out to preach. it evidently supports 
the doctrine, that the laborers in the gospel harvest 
field, are worthy to receive food and clothing as a just 
reward for their services. See Luke x, 1—8, Again, in 1 
Tim. v, 17, 18, the apostle teaches that those ** who labor 
in word and doctrine,’’ are worthy of a reward for their | 
services, as is the ox that treadeth out the corn. 
it appears reasonable, scriptural and necessary, that 
preachers of the gospel should receive a portion of 
worldly goods as a reward for their services. Mankind 
need physical, and mental or intellectual, and moral or 
spiritual food. While a class of men, labor on their 
farms and in their shops to supply bodily sustenance; 
and another class labor to give a supply of intellectual 
and spiritual aliment, 1s it not right that they should ex- 
change commodities, so to speak, and while the preacher 
labors to feed the people with knowledge, understanding 
of divine truth and consolation, is it anything more than 
justice, that his hearers should in return, supply his todi- 
ly wants ? 


We are no advocates of the doctrine, that ministers 
should live above their people, and in affluence and splen- 
dor. Not so—they should live with, and ona decent 
equality with their hearers. Well, what is a competent 
and proper salary fora minister in a country place? say, 


Thus, | 





for preachers in our own state? There are some who 
say, ‘* $400 per year is too high a salary;’’ and, indeed, 
there are but few Universalists preachers in this State | 
who realize yearly, as much as that. Some seem to | 
think, that four,five or six dollars per week, is full enough | 
to pay a preacher—is a large price. But, let them re- | 
member, that the preacher has to hire a house, hoard | 
and clothe himself and family—buy his wood, and keep | 
a horse and waggon, and sleigh—that he needs a library 
which costs 400 or 500 dollars—that, he must entertain 
company, and is expected to dress tolerably well, and 
must necessarily wear his best clothes more than three 
times as much as farmers and mechanics generally do theirs 
—and, that, he has to depend on his salary to meet all 
these and many other incidental expenses, and I believe 
they will come to the conclusion, that $400, is none too 
much for aman with a small family. Who, of our preach- 
ersin this State ever got rich by preaching? See our 
Farewell, our Ferriss, our Loveland, our Palmer and 





ethers, who have worn themselves out in their labors and 


sacrifices for the cause—see them, I say, in their old age, 
like their Master destitute of even a place of their own, 
where to lay their heads! While their neighbors around, 
have been growing wealthy, they have been growing 
poor—and, soon they will be unable to labor and they 
and their families be left to the tender mercies of desti- 
tution and want. These are the preachers who have 
preached for five and six dollars a week, and sometimes 
for nothing! Now, is this right? Is it just for the com- 
munity to receive the continnal labors of such men, and 
not give them a competence? Certainly not. 


But, I seem to hear one say, ‘* $400 a year is a great 
price.” We reply, it is not. Lawyers and physicians, 
generally receive more than this sum, yearly,—teach- 
ers of Academies and high schools, receive as much as 
this, and many of them, more. Where is the farmer 
who will labor six days in a week with his horse, and find 
himself, for less than $8? Where is the mechanic who 
will labor for a less price than this? The good minister 
and faithful pastor has te labor as hard and as many 
hours as the farmer or mechanic—at any rate, he spends 
all his time, and therefore, he ought to receive as much 
as $400 per year, for his services. This sum will not do 
more than to piace his business on a par with other oe- 
cupations. If any think otherwise, let them speak, for 
them have I offended. 





“Orthodoxy as it is.” 


Such is the title of a new book of 234 pages recently 
issued from the press of Br. A. Tompkins of Boston. 
The subject of this book is a dark and unpleasant one; 
but we believe the uncomely portrait of Madam Ortho- 
doxy, sot dissant, is skillfully and faithfully drawn, The 
old lady shows signs of age and decay. Her features 
look pale and haggard—her eyes blood-shotten, and her 
hair gray and disheveled. Her likeness makes one 
think of the lines of Scotland’s bard:— 

“See how she fetches at the thrapple 
And gasps for breath,” 

This book abounds with the statistics of crime among 
the endless misery clergymen, too disgusting and abun- 
dant to afford any pleasure to the reader. The disclo- 
sures are indeed painful to every benevolent mind. How- 
ever, their publication became necessary in order to 
show that the terror system entirely fails to make good 
men of its strongest advocates. This system has failed 
—signally failed, to reform the world. Shall we not now 
try the law of kindness? 

We would recommend this work to all—but, especial- 
ly to those who have read ‘* Universalism as it is,’’ by 
the veracious, candid E. F. Hatfield, and M. H. Smith’s 
book on Universalism, than which, there is not a viler 
tissue of falsehood and misrepresentation in the onnals 
of religious controversy. 





A. L. Davidson. 

Some four or five weeks since, we were induced to 
give a man calling himself by this name, a certificate of 
agency to obtain subscribers for the Watchman, because 
he presented us certificates of this kind from Br. Cobb, 
of the Freeman, and the Boston Traveller, &c. We 
now recall the agency for the present, at least, until Mr. 
Davidson explains a notice of himself which appears in 





the Traveller. The Editor says that Davidson has been 
about the country pretending to be his agent, but he has | 
given him no authority. This tends to throw suspicion | 
upon him, so that we recall the agency. We gave him | 
authority simply to obtain subscribers for us, but not to | 
collect any dues. We should like to be informed, whe- 
ther, the subscribers whose names he has sent us have 
generally paid him for the paper, or not. He has sent | 
us two names from Shoreham—two or three from Brid- | 
port, three from Burlington, and two from Middlebury. | 
If Davidson is mm St. Albans, will he please give his cer- 
tificate from us, into the hands of Rev. J. Baker, until 
this matter is explained. 





J. Morse of Bethel, is an authorized travelling agent 
for the Watchman. 


Br. Eaton ot Rochester, who wished an agency for the 
Watchman, may consider himself as such if he pleases. 
We sent him word sometime since to this effect. Did he 





get it? 





WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 


Ladies’ Repository—May No. 

The May number of the Repository was on our table 
the first day of May. It is as handsome and good as 
ever. We think the present number, rather more inter- 
esting than any other one of the volume. By the way, 
—a new volume of the Repository 1s about to commence, 
We will just say, ladies, now is a good time to subscribe. 
Two dollars sent to Abel Tompkins, Esq., No. 38 Corn- 
hill, Boston, will secure the Repository for one year. 
It continues to be edited by Rev. H. Bacon, who is well 
known as a good writer, and a gentleman of elevated, 
refined feelings and good taste. 





Star in the West, 

This excellent Journal has commenced a new volume. 
It is a quarto—the same size of our sheet, printed on 
fine white paper, and afforded at $2 per year. The Star is 
an able advocate of Universalism, conducted by Brs. J. 
A. Gurley and E. M. Pingree. It has, as it deserves, an 
extensive circulation inthe Western States. Published 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Installations, 

Br. Eben Francis was installed as pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Chelsea, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
May 4. Sermon by Br. H. B. Soule. 

Br. E. G. Brooks was installed to’ the pastoral charge 
of the First Universalist Society m Lowell Mass., ou 
Thursday, May Ist. Sermon by Br. H. Ballou, 2d. 





Removals. 

Br. J. K. Ingalls has removed from Danbury, Conn,, to 
Southold, L. E, where he will assume the pastoral 
charge of the Universalist Society after the first of May; 
and likewise take charge of the Southold Meademy. Br. 
Ingalls should hereafter be addressed at Southold. 

Br. Samuel Ashton is now located with the third Uni- 
versalist Society in Philadelphia, (Kensington.) 

Br. E. W. Coffin, of Centre Harbor, N. H., has ac- 
cepted an invitation to take the pastoral charge of the 
Universalist Society in Weymouth, Mass, 

Br. R. O. Williams has removed from Norwich, Conn., 
to Stockbridge, Mass., and requests to be addressed to 
the latter place. 

Br. J. W. Hanson has removed from Lowell, Mass. to 
Wentworth, N. H., whither he goes to take charge of 
the Universalist Societies in Wentworth and Rumney. | 





Star of Bethlehem, 

This interesting paper has passed into the hands of Br. 
C. G. Giles, of Lowell, who intends to make much im- 
provement in its appearance, and issue it on the same 
terms as formerly, after a necessary delay of a few 
weeks, Brs. Miner, Smith and Brooks will engage in 
the editorial department, assisted by Br. D. H. Jaques, 
who will act as Agent of the establishment, at Powers 
& Bagly’s 23 Central Street. The Star isa very useful 
paper. 





Remittances for the Watchman. 
P. M. Chester, for J. F., 1,50; P.M. Barnard, for H. 
P., 1,50; P. M. Bethel, for J. Morse, 3,00; P. M. Hun- 
tington, for E. E., 2,00. 








General Singing Convention at Stowe. 

There will bea General Convention of the per- 
formers and lovers of Music at Stowe, Vt., on Wed- 
nesday and ‘Thursday 28th and 29th inst. Arrange- 
ments will be made for the entertainment of visitors 
trom abroad, 

Prof. Lowell Mason of Boston, has given postive 


; assurances that he will be present on the occasion. 


Other teachers of Music who enjoy well earned rep- 
utations in that science, will also attend the Conven- 
tion. > A general invitation is hereby extended 
to all in the State who would be interested in such a 
meeting, to attend. FULLER, 
Stowe, May 2d, 1845, for Committee. 


The St. Louis American of the 19th inst., says:— 
*« News was received in this city last evening, of the 
death of that notorious individual, Buffalo Bill, 
somewhere in Arkansas. Before he died, he made 


confession in relation to the murder of Major Floyed, 
in August, 1842. He said that Johnson who was hung 
in June, ’43, was innocent, and that himself and Mc- 
Lean (who was acquitted in our Crimnal Court Jast 
week) were the principal actors in the scene—assist- 
ed by others.” 
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Vews Items. 


I en en eee enn en nent nn ee enna 


Eartuquake iN THe City or Mexico.—An awful 


earthquake which desolated the city of Mexico, took 


place on the 7th ult. It commenced at 52 minutes 
past 3 o’clock P. M., the oscillation began slight at 
tirst and then stronger. The direction of the motion 


appeared to be North and South, It lasted about, 


two minutes. ‘The shocks were terrible, nothing 


like them was ever experienced before, At 56 min-| 


utes past 3 the movement had ceased. 
It is impossivle yet to ascertain the extent of the 


destruction. Nota house nora door but bears the | 


marks of this terrible calamity. Many of them are 
cracked and greatly injured, others are tottering, and 
others entirely fallen, ‘The acqueducts were broken 
iu several places, ‘The bridge of ‘Tezontlale is de- 
molished., ‘The hospital of Saint Lazarus is in ruins, 
and the churches of San Lorenzo and San Ferdinand 
greatly injured, The magnificent chapel of Saint 
‘Teresa no longer exists. 

At the first shock the eupola, a building of aston- 
ishing strength and great beauty, fell, and was soon 
followed by the vault beneath the tabernacle and the 
tabernacle itself. Fortunately all those in a church 
so much frequented, succeeded in escaping. At 
eight o’clock last evening, seventeen persons had been 
taken from the ruins of other buildings and carried 
to the hospital. At three quarters past six, and a 
quarter past seven, two more shocks were felt. They 
were, however, slight, and occasioned nothing but a 
temporary renewal of terror, 

The authorities did every thing that zeal and hu- 
manity could suggest, to carry help to the victims, 
and restore the aqueducts which furnish water to the 
city. 





The Steamer Empire ran on toa sunken pier on 
the morning of the 25th inst., just as she was passing 
19th street, New York city, on her way down from 
Albany. Her passengers were all taken off without 
loss of life. ‘The boat was much injured. 

The Robert L. Stevens, while coming from Alba- 
ny, the night before, broke some of her machinery. 
Another boat had been chartered to take her place. 


Harvey Curtis has been appointed Post Master at 


The Bowery Theatre, New York, was burnt to 
the ground on Friday last. Loss $60,000 to $70,000. 
‘This is the fourth time this theatre has been burned 
within a.few years. 





John ‘Tawell, the Quaker, executed for the mur- 
der of a woman in, England, was allowed only a full 
of 12 inches in the rope, and his body was awfully 
convulsed during the five minutes which his dying 
— lasted. These judicial butcheries are abomi- 
nable. 





Daniel C. Martling shot a hawk near Albany on 
the 24th ult., which measured 5 feet 24 inches from tip 
to tip of its wings, and was provided with talons 
over two inches long. 


The body of the little son of Judg Marther who 
was lost at the stranding of the Swallow, was found 
on Friday last on the west shore, a short distance 
below Catskill. His body was found just at the edge 
of the water at low water, and from appearances 
must have laid there a long time. 





We learn from the Woodstock (N. B.) Telegraph, 
that the jail in that place was burnt on Sunday 27th 
ult., having been set on fire by one or more of the 
prisoners, with a view of effecting their escape, in 
which object, it seems, they succeeded. ‘he jailer, 
on discovering the dangerous position of the prison- 
ers, unlocked the doors, and, in return for this favor, 
they assisted him in saving his.furniture, after whieh 
they suddenly disappeared. 


General Hunt, one of the principal proprietors of 
the Mammoth Lead Ceave, near St. Louis, was kill- 
ed by a person named Kyle, during a personal ren- 
contre in Jefferson county, on the 18th ult. A quar- 
rel arose from conflicting land claims, and General 
Hunt was killed by blows from a bowie knife. 








About 9 o’clock Sasdny, sight. a murder was com- 
mitted ata place called Whitehall, about one mile 
from the village of Cold Spring, .on Long Island. 
Mr. Covert, the murderd man, had just entered: his 


house with a pail of water, and was in the aet of, The Editor appoints to preach at East Montpelier the | 
drinking, when he was shot at through the window, | 8d Sunday in May. 
and dieti almost instantly—two balls or slugs enter- 


ing his breast. Mrs. Covert was -standing near her 
husband at the time, but fortunately escaped. Great 
excitement prevailed in the village. 











Tue Pitor or rae Swattow.—The Grand Jury 
| of the U. 8. Circuit Court yesterday brought ina 
‘true bill against Wm. Burnett, late pilot of the Swal- 
| low, charging him with manslaughter, The indiet- 
| ment charges that ‘the said William Burnett did, by 
' his misconduct, negligence or inattention, cause the 
death, on the night of the seventh of April last, by 
drowninfi or suffocation,’ &e. We are glad to find 
that the Grand Jury have so promptly done their 
‘duty. Their action will have more influence on 
| steatn-bont officers than any legislative report what- 

ever.—N, Y. Com. Adv. 





Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge, the 4th Sun- 
day in May. 

Br. K. Haven will preach in Hubbardton, the 2d Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. L. Warren in will preach in Moscow (East Calais) 
on the 2d Sunday in May. 

Br. J. H. Burnbam will preach in Cabot next Sabbath. 

Br. C. Woodhouse, will preach in Whiting the 3d Sune 
day in May. 

Br. J. B. Morse, will preach in Washington, the 3d 
Sunday in may. 











canna Br. N. C. Hodgdon appoints to preach in East Ran- 

The Bunker Hill Monument will be opened as | dolph the 3d Sabbath in May, 
usual to visitors this summer, but the steam engine | 
and car, by means of which they were formerly | 
raised to the top having been removed, the short 
winded will have seme difficulty in getting up. It is error" gear nen 
thought that, during the hot season particularly, a} 1" Barre, May 4th, by Rev. R. S. Sandborn, Mr. Ja~ 
great many attempts will be made to blow up this son Peck, and Miss Martha Fuller, both of Barre. 
beautiful structure. In Landgrove, April 17, by Rev. S. C. Loveland, Mr. 
Harvey D. Holt of Boston, Mass. to Miss Denuy Wiley, 
of the former place. 

Orecon Emicraets.—On Monday last ourcity| In Williston, on Sunday the 27th April, by Rev. Mr. 
was in quite an excitement, by the number of emi-| Bingham, Alvin C, Welch, M. D. of Underhill, Vt., to 
grants about leaving for Independence, Missouri, on | Miss Abigail, daughter of Giles Chittenden, Esq., of the 
their way to Oregon. Five or six wagons were in| former place. 
company, and about sixty-five emigrants. They left} [0 Barre, by Rev. R. 8. Sanborn, Mr. Samuel Morri- 
this city on Monday night, on their long and perilous | 8°” to Miss Lucia Harrington, both of Barre. 
journey. God speed them on their way! They ap-| , '" Berlin, by the same, Mr. Bela Howard, of Spring- 
peared to be very comfortably fixed, having strony, | - N. H., to Miss Orril Cumings; and Mr. William 
light wagons, well covered.—Springfield (lll.) Reg-| hipple, of Croyden, N. H., to Miss Ednah Cumings, 
. , s | the ladies both of Berlin. 
ister, April 4. EN SE He | In Springfield, April 24, by Rev. G. W. Bailey, Mr. 

One F. Troubat, a Notary Public, of Philadelphia, | a = ee ne to Miss Sarah A. Adams, 
‘challenged one Silas Hillburn, a Quaker, to fight a penned thin_seon 
| duel, some difficulty having occurred between them | 
‘about a note, As the valiant man very well knew, of | 
| course, the Friend would not fight, but had the other 
| bound over to keep the peace. 








Married. 








Died. 





In Shoreham, March 6, widow Susanna Cudworth, re- 
mentee | lict of David Cudworth, aged 52 years. Papers in New 
From a statistical return by the Spanish Minister | York will please copy, &e. 
| of Finance, it appears that there are 11,722 nuns in| In this dispensation, children have been bereaved'of an 
Spain. | ever faithful, enduring, affectionate mother. And she 
| ; has left behind kind and truly dutiful children, to deeply 
| A Mobile paper of the 23d contains a notice that | lament her eudden departure. Five years past, they fol- 
some ladies at that place are about to give a straw- | lowed the remains of an honored, affectionate father, 
i berry party for a benevolent purpose. We wish our | who was aged 52, to their last resting-place; and now, at 
| Southern friends would have more regard to the | the same age, they deposit those.of their dear mother 
feelings of their Northern subscribers and exchanges | by their side, in the sacred depository of the dead. 


than to send hither such aggravating allusions as | We record no unmerited meed of praise, when we say 
that they were respectable, mdustrious, amiable mem- 


-~- bers of the community; and that they practically honor- 
A difficulty occurred on the 17th inst., at Brooklyn, | ¢d the blessed Gospel of free, impartial grace in life, and 
‘opposite Alton, fll, between two ehoppers ; one of | enjoyed its sustaining power in death. May God sancti- 
|them, after the quarrel was over and they had ap-| fy this and all his dispensations, to these parentless chil- 


| parently made friends, deliberately loaded a rifle and | dren, and ever have them in his holy care and keeping. 
| , 


. oO. " | The consolations of the Gospel, as manifested in the Di- 
ls , : e pis S ; eb ) ; - : Gp eT 
| shot the other, whose name is Smith. ‘The ball took | vine Providénce-anll in the Geupel’ of bie Sem, were t- 


| 2 j > site . j 2 as » - : 
prose in his side, above the hip. He was reported | tempted to be imparted to the mourners by the writer. 
j dead. 
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foi blll. =! Sx K. H. 
| t P . : - | In Weston March 31, Mr. Richard Whitney, aged 75. 
| A whole family at Reading, SRS FESS being pol-| April 10th, George Edward, son of Mr. James Bryant, 
|soned a few days since, by the mistake of putting | fq 917 months ” April Sith, Mn Sedenit. wile of Mic. 
arsenic in pies for saleratus. Prompt medical aid | pjomas B. Wakefield. aged 56. . 
pwhen the mistake was discovered soon restored them | ;- 


healt! | In Shrewsbury 19th ult., Emmet, son of John and 
| to health, 


Amanda Buckmaster, aged 7 years. 





| War.—We begin to ‘have the old talk again of | 
|War with England, on account of Oregon. Such | 
talk may result in war before we are aware of it. | 
| ApporntmentT.—Augustine Haines, Esq., of Port- | 
i land, is appointed U. 8S. District Attorney for Maine’ 
| District, in place of Col. Parks who resigns to accept | 
| the Consulship at Rio. 
{ 














LEBANON INSTITUTE. 

HE SUMMER TERM of this school will commence on 

Wednesday, the 2ist of May next, under the superinten- 

dence of the present teachers, J. C. C. Hoskins, A. M., and 

Miss C. Gippines. 

The executive committee feel a perfect confidence in re- 

commendirg the Inetttute and its teachers ‘to the public, and 
would solicit a share.of patronage. 


| TUITION. 











| Rexrer or Pirrssvurcu.—From all quarters we | Common English Branches, - - - - - - $300 
hear of prompt ani efficient benevolent efforts in be- | t br Higher Fj ait So sets 4 
half of the sufferers by the Pittsburgh fire. The! Bee oe ge lg an TE Re i tee OM, om 
President of the U States an sebecribed Q100R;, Mir, | Ssced atte chtatned in quod Senile, Som 5) 81,5 
“Tight mi aie me , * | per week. ‘H. A. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Blair, of the Washington Globe, 200 ; and ex-Presi-| “ Lebanon, April2.3, 1846. 43 tf 





dent John Quincy Adams $56; Mr. Buchanan, Sec- | 


retary of State has forwarded $500; the young ladies | . : 
. > ‘ A : , . i hea : Store, ntly oe- 
of aschool in Philadelphia $60: Washington City) ¥ estrus conan chentonaeened 
Council has voted $1000; the collections in Bualti- an extensive assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries. Also, 

more, so far, amounts to 7,000 ; John Little, of New | Looking Glasses, Crockery, Glass and Hard Ware. All| kinds 

' York, has given $500; the Governor of Pennsyl- ot res pat ie teeny gemma Bay me Poa 6 
vania has forwarded $30,000 of the State’s donation, | pease eon w= sere 8 Sian, Sabo eee a8 Bes. 

to be soon followed by $20,000 more ; a lady of New | poe. p Rint ‘Tabs which will Ch 
( r> ’ ¢ See | nets, Flowers, Ribbons and Tbs, which will be sold Cheaper 
York has given 3500 ; the town council of Steuben- | than by any of those firms. filling whole columns with their 
ville, Ohio, have sent $500 ; Coleman & Stetsen, of | brawling, bragging advertisements. 

ithe Astor House, New York, have given.100. | Ladies and Gentlemen, if you will take the trouble to ex- 
| am | amine our Goods and prices, we will offset our time against 


—— {| yours , if we do not trade. L. & A. A. CROSS. 


REWOVAL. 





| 





Appointments. |" Montpelier, Aoril 29. 2845 42 3w 
siiisaisiiiitamnaiiaiaaaniiats pithnennibiibieiblncediinnne nettandeitiabine , IBERATION.—Notice 1s hereby given that I have giv- 
' p . . saps en my son, Lucius Herrick, his time during the remainder 
The Editer appvints ‘to preach in Williston, the 2d | of his minority, and shall no longer claim his earnings. 
Sunday in May. . | Attest, S. WaHeLLer. JONATHAN HERRICK. 


Calais, April 26, 1845. 42 Sw 
_—— 
IRERATION,.—This may certify that | have given my 
Br. Baker will preach in the New Union meeting house, son, Leroy Wilkins, his time to act and trade for him- 
hes North Fattfax, the. 2d Sunday in May. self, during the remainder of his minority ; 1 shal! neither 
- “ Tue | re r | claim his wages nor pay any debts of his contracting after this 
Br. Browning will preach at'Jericho 4‘ Corners the 2d date. ELIAB -WIBKINS. 


Sabbath in May. Sterling, April 15th, 1845. 42 Sw 

















Poetry. 


[Original.] 
Was he not a Christian? 
He went as Jesus went, 
And wept by death’s cold tomb, 
Seemed sent, as he was sent, 
To dissipate its gloom. 


He stood as Jesus stood, 
Beside the pall, the bier, 
Imparted all he could, 
To dry the widow’s tear. 


He knelt es Jesus knelt, 
Forsaken and alone, 
He felt as Jesus felt, 
And prayed, ‘* Thy will be done.”’ 


He loved, as Jesus foved, 
Each erring child of God; 

And proved as Jesus proved, 
His love by doing good. 


He lived as Jesus lived, 
Except not free from sin, 
He grieved, as Jesus grieved, 
For bondage man was in. 


He sighed as Jesus sighed 
For man in error loat, 

He died as Jesus died, 
Though not upon the cross. 


But proved as Jesus proved 
With his expiring breath, 
He loved as Jesus loved 
And blest his foes in death. 


QuERY. 
Why not a christian we would know, 
A living child of grace? 
Though he’d no future world of woe, 


For half the human race. 
Malone N. Y. 


— 


E. A. H. 


aloo 


—$—. 








Miscellany. 





[Original.] 
Random Sketches.—No, 3. 
BY MISS S, A. HILL. 
A cloud of darkness surrounds the hearth stone of 
Capt. Duncan—the destroyer has entered the man- 
sion where for years peace and happiness have dwelt 





| 





without interruption. Grief bas blanched the locks 
of that sorrow-stricken father, and the form of that | 
dear mother is bowed down with sorrow. Death has | 
not been a visitant of the cottage—but well had it | 
been, had that loved one been Jaid in the cold grave, 
ere she had been coiled in the snare of the tempter. | 
Yes, Hannah, the pride of those aged, loving hearts | 
has fallen; she, so good, so bright, so beautiful,— | 
could it be? Ay, turn not away with scorn from that ; 
humble stricken creature—she still has a heart, a | 
human heart: she still retains all the tender suscepti- | 
bilities of her nature, and a few words of kindness | 
to her would be like the healing cordial upon her | 
bruised spirit. Frown not, high-born ones, who in 
the consciousness of your own virtue, and your own | 
superiority, spurn as a degradation the thought of 
comforting the forsaken one. I know that in the 
strength of worldly wisdom, the erring one, is ban- 
ished from all the comforts of society—that the bars 
of decorum are raised to forbid their approach again | 
to the portals of happiness. They are discarded 
forever, and doomed to perpetual infamy upon earth 
—and, if those who issue the mandates of propriety 
upon them, in this life, were allowed the privilege, 
they would be forbidden an entrance to the world of 
bliss in the life to come. But thanks to that blessed 
religion which offers a pardon to the sintul wander- 
ers of earth, and gives the promise of a blissful im- 
mortality. ‘‘Go sin no more,” is the requisition to 
those who have trod in the paths of error, and oh, 
how many who have taken but one step, from the 
path of virtue have been pushed onward witha rapid 
descent in the road of ruin, by those self-righteous 
Pharisees, who pronounce themselves holier, and 
purer than others! 

Had but one kind hand of friendship been extended 
to save the fallen, and help them to rise—had one 
friendly voice greeted them with the soothing words 
of kindness, they would have been reinstated in their 





former station, of respectability and usefulness in so- 


graced ones who grovel along shunning an inter- 


God careless of the words which fall from the sacred 
desk. The time has passed when these will turn to 


goodness—they have become habituated to the ways 
of wickedness, and nothing save kindness can ever 


restore them, and perhaps, even this may fail. But, 
with those who have as yet, gone but a little way in 


vice, oh! deal with them gently and kindly, and your 


own heart will reward you, and they will bless you. 
One of our own poets has espoused the cause of the 
erring, and recommends the course to be pursved 
toward them in the following beautiful stanzas. 


Think geatly of the erring! 
Ye know not of the power 
With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 
Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 
Until the hour of weakness came 
And sadly thus they fell. 


Think gently of the erring! 
Oh, do not thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet! 
Heir of the self-same heritage! 
Child of the sell-sane God! 
He hath but stumbled in the path, 
Thou hast in weakness trod, 


Speak gently to the erring, 
For is it not enough, 
That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without the censure rough ! 
It sure must be a weary lot, 
That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
‘Their chidings well may spare. 
Speak gently to the erring! 
Thou yet mayst lead them baek, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 
Forget not, thou hast often sinned 
And sinful yet must be— 
Deal gently with the erring one 
As God hath dealt with thee.” 

Did all but exercise the same feeling towards er- 
ring humanity expressed in these lines, it would Jes- 
sen the amount of crimes and misery in our world, 
and hasten on the blessed era when the moral and 
social world shall become a Paradise, and all shall 
love their neighbors, all sin and bitterness shall bave 
been conquered by kindness. 

East Randolph. Ve. 





Last moments of Beethoven. 


In the fourth story of an old brick house, at one 
end of the city of Vienna, a small chamber, which 
had for its furniture, only a bed with a ragged cover- 
lid, an old pianoforte, sadly out of tune and a few 
bundls of music, was the abode, the Universe of the 
immortal Beethoven! He was attended in his last 
moments by a young girl named Louise, who alone. 
of all his pupils, had not forsaken him, but support- 
ed him by the labor of her hands under the pretence 
of taking lessons ; and the produce of her work was 


| added to the slender income yielded by the composi- 


tion of the divine Master. 
Beethoven had, one day, attended a rehearsal of 


| one of his pieces, which the musicians could not 


comprehend ; be approached them, leaning his head 
on one side to endeavor to hear better, but in vain, 
for he was stone deaf—not a sound reached him; 
tears started from his eyes, he covered his face with 
his hands, retired to a distance from the performers, 
and seated himself at the lower end of the apartment. 
All at once, the violoncello sounded a note, which 
was caught up by all the other instruments, when he 
leaped to his feet exclaiming, ‘I hear, I hear!” and 
then abandoned himself to tumultuous joy. On re- 
turning home with his faithtul attendant, he spoke 
not a word until he entered his dwelling, when tak- 
ing her hand he said, “you think these gentlemen, 
who perform my music comprehend me—not at all. 
[ observed a smile upon their lips as they executed 
my Quatuor—they fancy my genius on the decline ; 
whereas, it is only now that I have become truly 
great. On my way [ have composed a symphony 
that shall immortalize my name ; | will write itdown 
and burn all my others. I huve changed the laws of 
Harmony, and have discovered effects, of which no 
one until now has ever thought ; my symphony shall 
have for bass, an achromatic melody of twenty kettle 
drums, and I will introduce a concert of one hundred 
bells! anid there shall be, in my finale, drums and 
fusil shots—and I shall hear that symphony, Louise! 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of giving you an 
idea of it now.” At these words he rose, seated 
himself at the pianoforte, which wanted several of 
the keys, and touched it with a grave and imposing- 
air; after playing awhile, he struck his hand sud- 
denly on the insrument and ceased, saying, ‘* Do you 
hear that Louise? there is an accord which no one 
else has ever fae ena ep I will write all the 
notes of the gamut in a single sound, and will prove 


ciety. Sad spectacle to look upon the numerous dis- 


course with the good—who turn from the house of 
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this to be the true and proper accord ; but, I hear it 
not, [ hear it not! Ob, think of the anguish of him 
who hears not his own music, and yet, when I shall 
bave blended all these sounds in a single accord, they 
will ring in my ears, and [shall hear them! But 
enough—I have wearied you, and | am weary of 
every thing ; but, as a reward of my sublime inten- 
tion, [think [deserve a glass of wine—what think 
you Louise?” ‘The tears ran down the poor girl’s 
face; there was no wine in the house,and scarcely a few 
pence with which to purehase bread; she turned away 
to hide ber anguish, then poured out a glass of water, 
and handed itto the Master. ‘ Excellent Rhenish 
wine,” exclaimed he, *’tis wine for an Emperor, 
*twas drawn from my father’s cellar, and grows bet- 
ter every day.” He then began to sing in a hoarse 
voice, but returned from time to time to the mystic 
melody which he bad formerly composed for the 
charming song of Migan. “ Listen, Louise,” said 
he, “the wine has strengthened me, I feel better. 1 
would fain compose, but my head grows heavy again, 
my ideas are confused, and a thick mist is before my 
eyes. I have been compared to Michael Angelo, and 
truly ; for when he in his moments of ecstacy struck 
great blows with his chisel, on the cold marble, and 
caused the great thought to leap to tife, under the 
covering of stone—so when my genies inspires me, 
the whole universe is transfomed into harmony! all 
sentiment, ‘all thought, becomes music ; my blood 
recoils in my veins ; a tremor pervades my frame ; 
my hair stands on end, and—but what do I hear!” 
He sprang to the window, and threw it open, when 
sounds of music from a house near, were plainly 
audible ; **{ hear, I hear,” exclaimed he, falling on 
knees, und stretching out his hands ; ’tis my Over- 
ture of Egmont! yes, I knew it! hark, the savage 
battle cries, the tempest of passion! it swells, it tow- 
ers, it threatens! and now all is silent again. But 
lo! the trumpets sound afresh, the clamor fills the 
world, it cannot be stifled. 

Two days after this night of delirium, a crowd of 
persons were passing in and out of the Palace of the 
Chancellor of State, who gave a grand dinner.— 
‘* Whata pity,” said one of guests, “ Beethoven is 
just dead! and they say he has not left enough for 
the expenses of bis funeral.” 





Never engage in a controversy except the cause of 
truth requires it, and continue it no longer than the 
cause of truth imperiously demands. 





When Mr. Hill was told that ‘H’ was no letter, 
that it was of no use, he said he found it othewise 
—he should have been dll all his lifetime without it. 
A 


NIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY .—The subscriber has just re- 
ceived his Serinc AssontmEsT of JUVENILE BOORS. 

His stock now comprises an assortment of over ‘TWO 
THOUSAND different kinds—all selected with great care, as 
regards purity of sentiment. and darability of binding 

Particular pains will always be taken to seleet books suited 
to the various capacities of the children. Societies purchasing 
vn library, will have the privilege of returning such books as 
may not suit. Also, atthe Instruction Books used in the 
denomination—together with Record books—Class papers— 
Rewards—and every thing appertaining to the complete organ- 
ization of a Sabbah School 

{> Copstantly on hand, wholesale and retail, at the very 
lowest prices, ALL the UsiversatistT Booxs published in 
the denomination. New béoks received as soon as published, 

April 1845, A. TOMPKINS, 

40:tf 38 CornuiLt, Boston. 

TOTICE., This may certify that I have this day given 
{ my son Henry Bugbee bis time to act and trade for himself 
during the remainder of his minority, and | shall not claim 
any of his wages nor be accountable for his contracts after this 
date, PEARSON BUGBEE, 

Orange. April 5. 1845. 

TREETERS’ Hymns, of all sizes, for sale at this office 
also. Testaments, good and cheap. S7tf 

NOR SALE, at this Office, Streeter’s Familiar Conversa- 

tions. Price reduced to 25 cts S7tf 























“4 FEW copies of SPEAR ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 

XX MENT, for sale at this office. Price, 621-2 cts. Sitf 

QUGAR WANTED-—At this office in payment for pa- 
Siu 


pers, 
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TreRrmMs.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum, 
payable in advance or within three months, invariably. No 
subscription, received for ses than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper, discontinued untill all ar- 
rearages are paid except atthe discretion of the publisher. 
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([P Any person sending us six new subscribers and 9,00, 
shall receive seven copies. Those who receive their paper 
by stage or carriers will be expected to pay for transportation, 











